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P*ecci*ol>(h«*woH4 

T««s  I  LaAdu^  B«pc«scntJiiOAs 


While  coMem^orarjr  theory  challenfti  whether  there  even  m 
a  r«il.'  landscape  *  scubboriUy  munuins  itt  own  priviPefied 
iUtui  la  a  p^|iw«n  <wht^  few  detifners  uknowled|e  thit 
the  repreiehiiiion  of  Aiture  i%  a  necesairf  lapect  of  h% 
coeitrvcuon  In  inyr  bind  0(  landuip*  T«ei  Brvmer  embrued 
this  constitucrv*  piradon.  both  in  hn  dMi|n  cechn»d^M  end  In 
his  profecu  Hu  imaiei  enplore  and  repreient  a  nature  4hei  u 
both  spatul  eiptrvtfKe  and  aetihenc  ob|ect.  dupUce d  fram 
cchfp  cimes  and  pieces  These  imsies  eiceed  bf  hr  Uie  ston  of 
iheir  pim.  not  only  in  their  beaury  economy,  and  fe|*bihry.  but 
<n  the  lick  of  purity  thet  allows  the  miieriils  of  a  project  lo 
coiftKe  Within  and  through  them,  to  form  new  spices 


Modern  Undscapt  has  been  netonouily  reiuont  to 
rcpreiencation.  dominated  by  a  ratunhstic  approach  whoee 
primar>  purpose  U  to  maintain  the  hction  of  natures 
wholeneu  Cmbiemstie  of  this  wholeness  is  landscape  s  smooth 
surface,  whose  apparent  self'evidence  serves  to  render  its 
meaning  mvisibif  and  hence  macce&sible  to  cntjcism  This 
smooth  surface  first  emerged  m  late  e<| h teen ih* century 
England  in  the  landscape  gardens  of  Cancefot  ’Capability" 

Brown  These  pastoral  creations  with  their  gtndy  unduPating 
lawns  established  the  enduring  paradigm  of  landscape  Its 
timeless  appearance-  supposedly  beermg  no  trace  of  “Che  hand 
of  man*'  was  msirumencal  m  framing  a  landscapes  new 
bourgeou  ownen  as  having  always  "naturally'  been  there  This 
framing  masked  the  hutoncil  idenory  of  the  land,  even  when 
enure  villages  were  removed  to  make  way  for  i  new  landscape 

While  the  landscape  garden  was  enthususucalfy  received  m 
North  America  ru  naturalisuc  aescheOc  did  not  translate  well 
to  french  lod  There  concurrent  with  Brown’s  practice. 

designers  and  theonsu 
developed  the  French 
pKturesoue  garden  Their 
approach  wedded  an 
emphasis  on  spatial 
experience  with  a  theatric^ 
approach  to  the 
construction  of  nature's 
effects  Brunier  I  designs 
recall  cKu  approach,  about 
which  Carmontelle  wrote  m 
(ca  )  IBOO  "Our  gardens 
should  transport  us  through 
the  scenes  of  an  Opera,  we 
should  creese  the  diuwon  o# 
i  reality  Protects  of 
Brgmer  such  as  Museum 
fark  (Aocierdam. 

^hKecc  hem  Koolhaas/OMA.  park  completed  by  ^etra  Blaisse 
following  Brunier  s  death)  and  the  Institute  of  Tounsm 
I  archiTccc  Jean  Newel)  disrupt  landscape's  taken 'for*  granted 
image*r«ahry  In  each  deaign.  an  oscillaoon  between  an  general 
and  a  detailed  reading  unmasks  any  naturalizing  effect 

By  beginning  with  fragmtnu  of  already*w©rked«on  matenal. 
Brunier  s  work  acluevn  an  abstraction  that  is  not  opposed  to 
social  or  physical  coniesL  and  that  is  not  a  triumph  of  the  ideal 
over  ni-ture  but  i  "passion  to  remake  the  object  It  allows 
repreienuoon*  both  »n  and  by  architecture-  Co  engage  social 
and  aetchetK  sphores  sir?>ultaneously  with,  therefore  the 
eapaciry  to  address  space  in  productive  terms  To  conceive  of 
nature  m  terms  of  fragment  and  fragment  at  constituent  of  a 
mode  of  figuration,  circumvenu  the  habitual  desire  to  break  the 
world  down  mto  neat  d<hotomies  of  artificial  and  naiuraJ.  form 
and  matter  represented  and  real  A  person  who  can  no  longer 
^  granted  nature’s  wholeness  is  free  to  perceive  rt  as 
both  constructed  and  broken  end  enpged  m  multiple  local  and 
concrete  reUoonships  While  the  frsgment  as  a  meuphor  often 
Signifies  the  disintegration  of  a  prev>ously  intact  formal  syticm 
the  artist  Aoberi  Smnhsont  idea  of  "a  fragment  of  a  greater 
fragmenation'i  frees  the  fragment  from  the  whole  to  allow  a 
shift  towards  more  provisional  figures,  in  their  poiPble 
interrelationships  This  idea  helps  cc  interpret  Brumer  s 
gardens  where  each  Hement  t%  a  piece  of  a  world  m 
simultaneous  growth  and  dismtegrauon,  where  aJI  corsstmcDoo 
rs  re  centiruction 

Brumeri  approach  to  the  representation  of  nature  recalls 
M<hd  foucauKs  observation  that  the  garden  is  the  "smaHest 
fragment  of  the  world  (that]  at  the  ume  time  represenu  lu 
touhty  •  fuiuposmg  "in  a  single  real  place  a  senes  of  places 
alien  to  «Kh  other  in  all  of  Brun.er  s  work  architecture 
and  landscape  architecture  share  the  operation  of  moving 
matter  iround  At  Museum  Park,  die  white  gravel  •beach"  of 
the  Orchard  and  the  anomalous  then  species  of  black  bamboo 
breabmg  through  the  asphalt  Todium  are  dements  of  nature 
that  have  become  figured  by  a  disruption  of  convonoonal 
fynur  Each  of  these  elemenu  by  bevng  displaced  from 
another  time  or  space  losccrs  msubilioet  m  everyday  space 


These  mscabilitjes  interact  to  produce  an  other  ’  space  an 
oscillating  field  of  rtlaciooships  chat  calls  into  question  our 
ways  of  looking  at  nature  and  cuittfe 


The  operation  of  figuration  throig^  displacement  offers  a 
positive  key  to  the  represenotioe  of  nature  m  the  visibly 
unnatural  conceit  of  everyday  skm.  where  it  is  by  definition 
out  of  place  A  natural  artifact  wichm  a  constructed  setting 
operates  to  draw  the  sue  mco  a  relation  with  an  ocher  reality, 
that  the  observer  must  construct  on  his  or  her  own  This 
approach  supporu  the  represemiBen  of  nature  in  the  city, 
where  the  'presence  of  something  wiatter.  a  community,  a 
relief  vegccation.  the  sky.  the  earcb.  forces  the  architect  into 
encroaching,  into  ukmg  pieces  off  and  adding  new  ones,  never 
making  anything  from  one  piece  of  cloth  and  m  one  go  ** 


The  smaller  a  fragment  ii.  the  more  vulnerable  ii  becomes 
Brunier  acknowledges  this  vulneribfiity  as  one  of  nature’s 
contradictory  properties,  writing  that  '‘the  caotic  is  born  of 
combinations  and  associations  of  plant  families,  from  utilizing 
Che  evocaove  and  the  imaginative  familiar  but  strange  plants, 
compelling  aesthetics,  a  kind  of  softness  and  fragility  chat 
changes  perceptions*^  He  describes  the  sue  for  Museum  Park 
in  ftotcerdam  as  a  place  that  is  "direct,  stretched  out.  charming, 
fragile,  halfiabandoned  or  partially  used,  and  also  the  support 
for  a  park  projecc"’  His  nature  u  abundant,  riotous,  unstable, 
surreal,  but  also  carefully  cared  for  What  Aem  Koolhaas 
interprets  as  Ms  violence  against  nature  (see  Interview,  facing 
page)  II  perhaps  a  violence  aga i ns c  ideologies  that  cast  nature 
as  inherently  pure  and  good,  and  therefore  disallow  'man  ”  to 
touch  "her"  Brunier  leaves  notMng  untouched  m  his  images 
nature  is  torn.  cut.  and  painted  over,  and  soil  remains,  and/or 
becomes,  emphatically  present  Jhn  absence  of  deference  m  hit 
willingness  to  layer  over  nature,  and  to  layer  different  natures 
on  top  of  each  ocher,  can  interpreted  m  urms  of  a 
hybridization  of  techniques  of  collage  and  drawing  with 
cechnl^ei  of  planting  and  budding  Like  his  collages,  the  spaces 
themselves  are  constituted  by  frijments  of  many  evocative, 
sparkling  brightly-colored  roahties 


Brumer'i  use  of  collage  as  i  f  procedure,  in  particular  Ms 
technique  of  drawing  or  paincingc-*  top  of  a  photograph, 
luggesu  the  influence  of  the  Sumalist  artist  Max  Ernst  (1 09 1- 
197 1 J  Ernst  introduced  the  teAique  of  overpaint  in  the  early 
1920s.  as  a  means  to  register  c^iori  between  opposing  values, 
ideas  and  conditions,  on  dispantt  iiftrs  of  the  same  stratified 
image  In  The  Carden  of  france.b%  overpamting  from  1962. 

Ernst  placed  at  the  center  a  fensde  figure,  cut  out  from  a  copy 
of  The  Birth  of  Venus  a  famotn  *  teenth-ctntury  salon 
painong  The  figure  is  emerging  fv.^  a  muKHlayered  landscape 
banded  surfaces  of  color  the  fruitful  land,  while  two 

rivers  flow  in  opposite  directioflB  around  her  The  painting’s 
simulaneeus  suggestion  of  a  pfisand  a  three-dimensional 
reading  the  preoccupation  with  pi and  the  contradictory 
erotic  and  placid  assocutiont  of  ek”'<:  are  themes  that  also 

reverberate  in  Brumer'i  produci&ri 

Brynitra  assemblages  differ  froiSrnsts  m  their  ob|cciive.  in 
that  each  imsge  concentrates  qaCes  of  a  specific  proposal  The 
transformation  of  meaning  of  t^otogrsph  through 
overpainung  parallels  the  desigllfcn.«dufes  that  shift  the 
meaning  of  the  sue  itseK  In  bd^  cases  Ms  materials  are 
Iragmenis  of  the  environmeiH.  one  a  constitutive  element 
with  Che  capacity  to  be  transformed 

Brunier’s  collage  techniques  Mpfpri  and  emphasize  the 
construction  of  the  ground  Hiffepretentaoen  of  a  ground  as 
always  already  constructed,  allo^  not  only  for  the  potential 
disruption  of  a  surface,  but  aiso^ore  radiCJlfy.  the  lack  of 
primacy  of  any  single  surface  fttiMng  is  uken  for  granted  as 
background,  each  surface  is  a  We -n  itself  that  simultaneously 
holds  fragments  together  and  ii|oniticuied  by  them  As  his 
ikeuhes  reveal  anyxhing  can  bo^nK  »  ground-  an  assembly  of 
hundreds  of  chairs,  a  field  of  suAowefs  or  fragmenu  of 
colored  material 

The  meterrsls  through  whKh  greends  are  constructed  vary 
widely  In  Zone  I  of  Museum  hpa  the  wMu  beach  extends 
horizonuBy  mto  the  infinite  spi^  of  the  mirrored  wall  and 
vertically  up  the  trunks  of  appleel^1  poplar  trees  The  Social 
space  of  Zone  2-  according  to  f  umer.  part  vacant  lot.  part 
feotre  ^r>ieat<^  it  a  sturdy  aspipk  podium  broken  and 
activaud  by  diverse  naiur.  MmoraP  meeu  vegetal  m  the 

ground  of  Zone  ).  responding  to  confem  of  falling  leaves 
with  a  confetti  of  scattered  br^iy  colored  bricks  a  field  dense 
with  Bowers  and  an  aroficial  made  of  stones  interspersed 
with  sparWing  gins  balls  The  LriK  zone  is  a  terrace  of  hard 
and  soft  surfaces  that  enurs  th^  museum  and  winds  us  wiy  up 
to  a  rooftop  prden  As  Brumer  ^c.nts  out  a  walk  through 
these  different  strata  of  the  ptfB  produces  sensaoons  of 
extreme  variety  ( 

I 


A  representation  of  the  project  for  a  memorial  at  Waterloo 
(Belgium.! 909,  with  habellt  Auricoste)  describes  the  ground  as 
a  bumpy  quilt,  registering  the  irregular  topography  and  the 
patchwork  of  agricultural  fields,  and  at  the  same  time  critiquing 
the  practice  of  building  a  monument  to  memorialize  chose 
fallen  In  battle  for  the  Autoroutes  de  Sud  (Vienne,  1989. 
project  assistant  to  Jean  Nouvel).  the  ground  was  to  be  a  blue 
intertwining  of  textiles,  rocks,  and  glass  Another  surreal  ground 
introduces  the  resuuranc  of  the  St  James  hotel,  designed  by 
Jean  Nouvcl  ( 1987),  where  swollen  orange  pumpkins  inhabit  a 


surface  of  crushed  red  bneks.  in  front  of  the  rust  colored 
buildings  The  glass  bubble  of  the  ’’Ice  Cube '  founuin*skylight 
melu  a  virtual  hole  in  the  groundplane  of  the  Mace  du 
Cqnbral-Leclerc  in  Tours  (1989.  with  Jean  Nouvel).  at  Eurahlle 
(1989.  with  OHA/fiem  Koolhaas)  the  ground  of  the  park 
assumes  (he  form  of  a  mountain'  a  hub  of  contrasts’  chat 
gathers  the  diverse  scales  of  urban  energies  around  ii 

Brunier  landscapes  are  made  up  of  overlapping  layers  of  space 
Sometimes  these  layers  include  multiple  groundplanes.  as  m  the 
bridge  and  the  ramp  at  Museum  Park  More  often,  they 
correspond  to  the  growth  habiu  and  spatial  properties  of 
plant  materials,  that  Brunier  juxtaposes  with  each  other  and 
with  inorganic  elements  in  subtle  and  not  so  subtle 
combinations  of  position  scale,  and  color  His  pencil  and 
watercolor  sketches  detail 
encounters  between 
heterogeneous  elements,  such  as 
the  formation  of  a  space  by  a 
fringe  of  intensely-colored 
overhanging  leaves  above  and  a 
reflective  groundplane  below 
As  with  the  ground,  the 
figuration  of  plant  materials 
attains  a  high  degree  of 
specificity  In  each  project 

The  planting  plan  of  the  Romantic  Garden  is  a  wildly  exuberant 
painting  of  red.  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  orange,  comprising  over 
fifry  species,  for  this  pan  of  Museum  Park  alone  As 
accompanying  collages  indicate,  each  season  lays  down  another 
sec  of  colors  The  importance  of  plants  is  also  evident  in  hii 
statement  that  the  park  at  Euralille  'should  not  merely  reflect 
good  urban  strategy  with  its  distribution  of  masses  and 
surfaces  (but  also)  the  fact  that  a  different  world  has  been 
created  based  on  the  differentiation  of  constantly  surprising 
living  plant  matter"*  Evocative  descriptions  of  plants 
accompany  the  drawings  and  elaborate  plant  lists  for  each 
project,  moving  from  the  ’  delicate  ’  to  the  ’  vaporous.”  to 
confecD  patches  a  reddening  island,  a  fan  of  greenery  a 
wave  of  color-  "Ac  a '  reiuurenc  (thee  puta)  dNhes  aofether 
like  colorful  paintings'  Brunier  designs  a  garden  that  allows 
"existing  romanoc  plants  [to  become]  electrified  by  their 
relationships  with  new  colors  [including]  Buorescent  rows  of 
white  brambles'"* 


In  discussing  the  possibility  for  a  radical  experience  of  landscape 
space.  Robert  Smithson  pointed  out  that  '(w]hat  we  uke  to  be 
the  most  concrete  often  turns  into  a  coneacenacion  of  the 
unexpected  Any  order  can  be  reordered "  Brunier’s  too  brief 
practice  recalls  Smithson's  own,  both  Jn  its  unsentimental 
collaboration  with  "chance  and  change  in  the  material  order  of 
nature."'*  and  In  lu  potential  to  have  a  lasting  impact  on  how 
we  undersund  the  representation  of  built  environments  It  not 
only  disrupts  established  meanings,  but  brings  past  and  present 
together  rn  new  constellations,  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of 
new  constructions  in  relation  to  physical  and  social  structures  in 
the  world 

Linda  Poliak 
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Odile  Fillion  People  say  Yves 
Brunier  was  somebody  out*of*che- 
ordmary 

Rem  Koolhaas  It  was  Michel 
Corajoud*  who  encouraged  Yves 
Brunier  to  jo«n  OMA  He 
introduced  him  to  me  as  one  of 
Ms  most  gified  students  Oddly 
enough,  when  Yves  Brunier  first 
arrived  at  OHA — he  was  about 
24--l>e  refused  to  uke  part  m  any 
landKipe  architecture 
project  because  at  the  ume  he 
winced  to  be  an  architect  He 
leveled  a  basic  crmcism  at 
landscape  arcMiecture.  he  spoke 
out  apmit  Its  dubious 
aestheticism.  Its  forTT>al(sm.  and  lO 
soft  quality  He  was  after  an 
invohrement  that  was  more  direct 
more  head  on.  and  more  brutal 
He  set  MmseB  up  m  (he  mam 
room,  and  after  a  certain  penod 
of  time  I  got  the  fecimg  that  he 
was  releasing  a  more  intense  kmd 
of  energy  chan  ocher  people 
When  I  asked  Mm  why  he  worked 
with  such  vigor  and  fervor  and 
passion,  he  told  me  chat  he  didn’t 
want  to  waste  time 

But  you  did  manage  to  persuade 
him  to  become  mvofvtd  «n 
landscaping  work 

RK  A(  the  LaViiletie  compecfoon. 
we  diummred  the  programmauc 
potential  of  landscape,  and  so  I 
explained  to  Mm  that,  personally,  I 
didn’t  find  architecture  parCKuUHy 
mceresung,  but  thac  on  the 
contrary,  landscape  represented  an 
incredible  potential  After  much 
negooaoon.  he  agreed  to  work  on 
laridtcape  apm  I  realized  then 
that  Ms  rtlacfonsMp  with  nature 
was  invariably  aggressive,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  rape  nature,  stnp  her 
of  her  natural  character,  and  turn 
her  mto  an  expressionist  object 
For  example,  he  was  ahvays  keen 
to  pamt  trees 

In  domg  so.  did  he  refer  to  land- 
art  arosu' 

RK  I  donY  chink  so  Yves  was 
actualty  mvoKed  m  hybrid  projects 
where,  more  and  more,  landscape 
played  a  hoy  role,  kke  a  sort  of 
medium  for  refuUtmg  town 
planning  Rather  chan  playing  a 
decoraervt  compensatory  role, 
landscape  asserted  a  fimction  of 
complementarity  snd  intervention 

Is  H  possible  CO  p<k  out  Ym 
Brvmer’s  input  in  these  projects' 


When  did  he  finally  Kccpt  that  he 
was  just  a  ’  landKape  archrtect**' 

RK  After  Ms  time  at  OMA.  he 
went  back  to  Pans  to  pursue  Ms 
architectural  studiM  Then  he  came 
back  to  see  us  By  then  Ms  Alness 
was  already  showing  lOcff,  and  I 
told  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
drop  architecture  Yves  was  a  real 
phenomenon,  a  typical  l9B0s’ 
person,  wJ>o  was  invohed  at  a  very 
young  age  m  mtente  professional 
pressures  and  wrthAlOS  His 
future  was  landscape,  and  A  was  a 
matter  of  time  From  then  on 
everything  beome  landKape  for 


Was  he  aware  dot  he  was 
breaking  new  ground^ 

RK  Yves  was  a  man  of  few  words 
He  expressed  Mi  ideas  in  the  form 
of  drawings  and  eekages  tossed  oB 
wordleisly  They  dways  contained 
an  element  of  eietencc  aQrtssion. 
and  unbelievable  taps Mnce  The 
most  significanc  dang  lor  me  was 
the  fact  that  Ms  knowledge  of 
future  helped  rne  to  confirm  (he 
hunch  I  Jkad  about  the  change  of 
route  under  war.lbout  the  (aci 
that  landKape  nas  m  the  process 
of  becoming  the  only  medmm 
capable  of  estabBhmg  connecoom 
m  the  City  These  hypotheses  about 
1 1  tension  berweeiicny  and  country 
came  to  the  format  the  UViHetie 

I 

competiDon.  ne|onJy  m  relation  to 
our  projecLbutkhe  projecu  of 
Cedne  Price,  Nouvfl  and 

Berrsard  TKhun^  as  wed  Since 
(hen  (hey  have  ^en  confirmed, 
especody  mAsifi  citni.not  only 
for  these  positie  reasons,  but  for 
less  admesible  raasons  too. 
because  Undua^  is  less  expensiv* 
and  poiiocady  So  the  2CKh 

century  la  dB8dfBlO  8  cleae  with 
the  death  of  imm  pMnnmg  and 
with  cMs  highly  qmical  apothaoM 
of  landKape  Tv<t  was  a  molecule 
m  (Ms  field  widi  lU  bipolar  tension 
berween  c/ry  aad  country  He 
foreshadowed  this  shift 

Bordeaux  March  1996 
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RK  Whether  it  be  for  Mehm- 
$6nart  or  lor  Bijlmermeer.  they 
were  afwayt  group  protects  OMA 
operates  kke  an  ongoing 
v^rkshop.  and.  except  through  Ms 
drawir^s.  It’s  hard  to  know  how 
he  maroged  to  mBuence  these 
projects  I  remember  seemg  Mm  at 
work  on  the  Melun-Sbnart 
maquette  He  seemed  to  be 
prepanng  sometMng  dekcious,  at 
great  speed — kke  a  meal  in  10 
seconds  He  took  rmrythmg  that 
was  en  the  cable,  and 
mcorpofited  it  m  che  maquette.  as 
If  (his  very  determination  to  put 
tMngs  together  itseH  generated 
the  ko^c  of  the  decision. 


Mm  It  was  like  a  kmd  of  love  affair, 
but  he  only  owned  up  to  it  after 
three  or  four  years  T>>a  comes 
through  very  clearfy  m  that  collage 
between  the  two  towtn  of 
Harlemmermeer  Landscape 
architecture  then  had  nothing  mor 
t  to  do  vnth  plants  It  was  the 
residual  condition  between  objecu. 
between  greenhouses  and 
mfristructures  Landscape  merged 
every  kind  of  bond  as  if  nature  was 
not  enough  m  itseH  But  maybe  tMs 
attitude  had  ce  do  with  Ms  iBneis. 
wMch  senred  only  to  dimimsh  the 
respect  he  mt^  have  tud  for 
nature 


I  Michel  CorifMd  IS  a  landKape 
IS  a  landscape  arcMxect  who 
teaches  at  eh#  Naoorul  School  of 
Landscape  ArcMSKiure  m 
>ibfsaHles 


Odile  f  iBion  •  a  ^rrulist  and  film 
maker 


Bruwrr  Lunierips  VrMrrt  reproduced 
here  with  che  pemMuon  ef  arc  en 


•rdvn  «f  FrxAce  1962  lie  Jardm  4e  U  frsiKe.  eH  en 
xi.Hu«e«  Neuena'  4" An  MeOernt  Centre  Ceorjei 


Auuumi  end  iMxA^Aimm  t 
^  Ow  XTew.  Wwwr  A  buret  ef 


This  exhibition  is  created  and  realized  by  the  arc  en  rive  centre  d  architecture  m  Bordeaux 

The  exhibition  at  Storefront  has  been  organized  by  Linda  Poliak  and  Sarah  Herda 

Special  (hanks  eo  Franone  Fort.  Michel  jKques  and  Martme  Alionne  of  arc  en  rgve  for  n^lur^  K  possible  to  bring  di*  exMMoen  to  NewlWi  and  to  Paufa  Maqennk  far  her  role  m  the  miqal  pbnmng  of  bringing  the  show  to  Storefiont. 


